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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — Il. 





An injudicious disposition of a clause in a 
sentence frequently creates merriment in the 
reading. In Goldsmith’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” a book remarkable for its carelessness 
of style, we find the following extraordinary 
sentence, in one of the chapters of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth : “ This” [a communi- 
cation to Mary Queen of Scots] “they 
effected by conveying their letters to her by 
means of a brewer that supplied the family with 
ale through a chink in the wall of her apartment.” 

An obituary notice contained the follow- 
ing ludicrous statement: “ He left a large 
circle of mourners, embracing his amiable wife 
and children!” Comprising should have been 
used, instead of embracing. 
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The following expression would be of spe- 
cial significance coming from a _ surgeon 
or anatomist: “Desiring to know your 
friend better, J took him apart to converse 
with him.” It has been said that two per- 
sons who take each other apart, frequently do 
so for the express purpose of putting their 
heads together. 

“He is seldom or ever out of town” 
seldom or never, or, seldom tf ever. 

“It is dangerous to walk of a slippery 
morning” ; say, on a slippery morning. But 
the expression, “ walking on a slippery morn- 
ing,” and all others like it, of which a strictly 
literal interpretation will not give the de- 
signed signification, are to be avoided. They 
often excite a smile when seriousness is in- 
tended. 

“flis reputation is acknowledged through 
Europe” ; say, throughout Europe. 

“T doubt if this will ever reach you” ; say, 
whether this, etc. 

“ There were not over twenty persons pres- 
ent” ; say, more than. 

“ Bills are requested to be paid quarterly” ; 
the bills are not requested, but the persons who 
owe them. Say instead, Jt is requested that bills 
be paid quarterly. 

“There can be no doubt but that he will 
succeed ” ; omit but. 

“Tt was no use asking him any more ques- 
tions”; say, of no use to ask him, or, there 
was no use in asking, etc. 

“He intends to stop at home for a few 
days” ; say, stay. 

“Brutus and Aruns killed one another” ; 
say, each other. 

Be very careful to distinguish between in- 
dite and indict ; principle and principal ; counsel 
and council ; counsellor and councillor ; draft 
and draught ; stationery and stationary ; levy 
and levee ; foment and ferment ; fomentation 
and fermentation ; diverse and divers; device 
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and devise ; ingenious and ingenuous ; immerge 
and emerge. 

“The number of emigrants arriving in this 
country is increasing and alarming”; say, 
immigrants. Emigrants are those going out 
from a country; immigrants, those coming 
into it. 

“The soil in those islands is so very thin, 
that little is produced in them beside cocoa- 
nut trees”; “ beside cocoa-nut trees’ means 
strictly alongside, or by the side, of them. 
Besides, or except, should be used. Besides 
also signifies in addition to: as, “I sat beside 
the President, and conversed with him be- 
sides. 

“ As far as I am able to judge, the book is 
well written” ; say, So far as, etc. 

“Do you know who this dog-headed cane 
belongs to ?” ; say, whom. In expressing in 
writing the idea conveyed in this question, a 
better form of sentence would be : “ Do you 
know to whom this belongs?” In familiar 
dialogue, however, the latter mode might be 
thought too formal and precise. 

“ Who did you wish to see ?” ; say, whom. 

“Whom say ye that I am?” This is the 
English translation, given in Luke ix: 20, 
of the question of Christ to Peter. The 
word whom should be who. Other instances 
of grammatical inaccuracies occur in the 
Bible ; for example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Saviour says: “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt,” etc. “ Moth and rust” 
make a plural nominative to “ doth corrupt,” 
a singular verb. The following, however, is 
correct : “But lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt.” 

“Let each of us mind their own busi- 
ness” ; say, his own business. 

“The first edition was not as well printed 
as the present” ; say, so well, etc. 

“No less than fifty persons were there” ; 
say, fewer, etc. Less refers to quantity ; 
fewer to number. 

“ Such another victory, and we shall be 
ruined” ; say, Another such victory, etc. 

“Give me both of those books”; leave 
out of. 


“Whenever I try to write well, I always 
find I can do it” ; leave out always, which is 
unnecessary. 

“First of all I shall give you a lesson in 
French, and last of all in music” ; omit of 
all in both instances, as unnecessary. 

“They sought him throughout the whole 
country”; leave out whole, which is implied 
in throughout. 

“T bought a new pair of shoes” ; say, a pair 
of new shoes. 

“Do you believe that he will receive my let- 
ter?” ; observe that in the former word the 
diphthong is ie, and in the latter ei. A con- 
venient rule for the spelling of such words 
is the following: c takes ei after it; all 
other consonants are followed by ie: as, de- 
ceive, reprieve. 

“St. John’s is about two days nearer Eng- 
land than Halifax.” Does this mean that St. 
John’s is nearer to England than Halifax is, 
or wearer to England than to Halifax ? 

“He is a distinguished antiquarian” ; say, 
antiquary. Antiquarian is an adjective ; anti- 
guary, a noun, 

Beware of using Oh! and O indiscrimi- 
nately ; Oh! is used to express the emotion 
of pain, sorrow, or surprise ; as, “ Oh! the ex- 
ceeding grace of God.” O is used to ex- 
press wishing, exclamation, or a direct address 
to a person; as :— 

“© mother, will the God above 
Forgive my faults like thee ?” 

“T will retain two-thirds, and give you the 
balance” ; say, remainder. 

“Will you accept of this slight testimo- 
nial?” Omit of, which is superfluous, and 
weakens the sentence. 

“The robber entered the dwelling, and 
secretly carried off the silver” ; say, thief ; 
a robber attacks violently, and commits his 
depredations by main force; a thief is one 
who uses secrecy and deception. 

“Go and fetch me my riding-whip” ; say, 
bring. Fetch means to go and bring ; go and 
fetch is repetition. 

Mute and dumb. A dumb man has not the 


- power to speak ; a mute man either does not 


choose, or is not allowed to speak. It is, 
therefore, more proper to say of a person 
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who can neither hear nor speak, that he is 
“deaf and dumb,” than that he is a “deaf 
mute.” 

To leave and to quit are often used as 
synonymous terms, though improperly ; to 
veave implies a design of returning soon —to 
quit, an absence of a long time, or forever ; 
as, in Shakespeare : — 

“2 the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it.’”” — Tempest, i., 2. 
“T shall leave my house for a month before 
next autumn ; but I shall not be obliged to 
quit it until after Christmas.” 

Strong and robust. These words are fre- 
quently misused ; a strong man is able to 
bear a heavy burden, but not necessarily for 
a long time; a robust man bears continual 
fatigue with ease; a strong man may be 
active and nimble ; while an excess of mus- 
cular development, together with a clumsi- 
ness of action, exclude these qualities from 
the robust man :— 


“ Strong as a tower in hope, I cry Amen!” 
SuHaxespeareE, Richard I1., i., 3. 
“ For one who, though of drooping mien, had yet 
From nature’s kindliness received a frame 
Robust as ever rural labor bred.” 
Worpswortn, Excursion, VI. 


To hear and to listen have each distinct de- 


grees of meaning. To hear implies no effort 
or particular attention. To listen implies 
some eagerness to hear. An old proverb 
says: “They that listen seldom hear any 
good of themselves.” 

“Isaac Newton invented the law of gravi- 
tation” ; say, discovered. “ Galileo discovered 
the telescope” ; say, invented. 

Ought and should both express obligation, 
but the latter is not so binding as the for- 
mer. “Children ought to love their parents, 
and should be neat in their appearance.” 

“That bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turns.” How often are precisely these words 
spoken? They are improperly quoted from 
Shakspere, in “ Hamlet,” and correctly read 
as follows :— 


“That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.” 


“Whether he will or no; say, not. The 
reason of this correction is clearly seen by 
supplying what is needed to complete the 
sense : Whether he will or will not. 

“The Danube empties into the Black 
Sea”; say, flows ; to empty means to make 
vacant ; no river can properly be called 
empty until it is entirely dried up. 

New York, N. Y. Walton Burgess. 





FORMS OF THOUGHT. 


The newer dictionaries reveal many new 
words adopted from the spoken into the 
written language,—some slang, some local- 
isms, some conversationalisms, some “ tech- 
nicalisms.” Slang is commonly esteemed 
the voice of the masses, and therefore (no 
better reason for the “therefore” ) is inele- 
gant. The fact is, however, that slang is a 
great feeder of the language, which dies at 
the bottom and lives at the top, like coral ; 
for slang is: vivid, terse, living, contagious, 
pat, full of red blood, and often comes for- 
ward from the kitchen into the parlor, and 


there acquires polite manners and social rec- 
ognition. Modern magazine writers use 
contractions and vulgarisms, even in staid 
old essays, and no longer think of apologiz- 
ing in a phrase for such usage. But ——. 

It is no doubt a fact clear to every one 
that commercialism and merchandisable lit- 
erary stuff are giving direction to thought 
at this time. That is as much as to say that 
the business end of literary effort dominates. 
Conviction, zeal, research, and investigation 
are secondary. Such things bound up in 
merchandisable packages do not “take,” are 
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not “good sellers,’ are a drug upon the 
market, become shopworn, and finally go to 
the book junk dealer. Literature ground 
out to “order” is like the music of ‘the 
mandolin, pretty thin. Few nowadays hear 
“pencils walk,” —if Charles Knight may be 
subpoenaed to utter here his phrase. It is 
the clack of the mad-brained, hurry-footed 
typewriter, and the result is hard reading, 
though easy writing. 

To be a little more specific as to forms of 
thought, it may be stated that Schopenhauer 
laments the style of those who “coin new 
words and write prolix periods, which go 
round and round the thought and wrap it up 
in disguise.” He likes neither those who 
“jot down their thoughts bit by bit, in short, 
ambiguous and paradoxical sentences, which 
apparently mean much more than they say,” 
nor those who “hold forth with a deluge of 
words and the most intolerable diffuseness, 
as if no end of fuss were necessary to make 
the reader understand the deep meaning of 
the sentences, whereas it is some quite 
simple, if not actually trivial, idea.” He says 
that “longest of all lasts the mask of un- 
intelligibility.” Vagueness of manner argues 
vagueness of thought, he thinks. To save 
time and the wear and tear upon the reader, 
he advises the writer to give “the quintes- 
sence only, mere leading thoughts, nothing 
that the reader would think for himself.” 
For “many words to communicate few 
thoughts is everywhere the unmistakable 
sign of mediocrity.” But “a writer should 
never be brief at the expense of being clear, 
to say nothing of being grammatical.” Care- 
less writing implies want of confidence of 
the writer in his subject, or a confession that 
little importance is attached to the question 
in hand, and is an “outrageous lack of re- 
gard for the reader.” A writer should not 
“break up his principal sentences into little 
pieces, for the purpose of pushing into the 
gaps thus made two or three other thoughts 
by way of parenthesis,—thereby uncon- 
sciously and wantonly confusing the reader.” 
He decries sentences that are “rich in in- 
volved parentheses,” and thus “interrupt 
what was begun to say,” “inserting some 
quite alien matter.” This, as Schopenhauer 


views it, is a bit of impertinence as great as 
the interruption of a person speaking. He 
has no tolerance for a writer who breaks 
‘up one phrase in order to glue in another.” 
This he denominates stupidity. One should 
write as an architect builds, — who “ sketches 
out his plan, and thinks it over down to its 
smallest details.” 

There are some mediocre thinkers to-day, 
who advise the author to sit down and write, 
and as he proceeds and his studies thereon 
enlarge they say he will become more en- 
thusiastic, and the fire will burn stronger on 
the altar of the heart; the subject matter 
will fuse better, and the light of inspiration 
will be stronger. These mediocre advisers 
state, with no want of assumption, that the 
advised will write better than when he is full 
of his subject and coolly selects from his 
abundance what he desires to say. 

It is needless here to caution any one 
against constructing patchwork stuff. And 
it is equally useless to remind any one 
against reprinting dead matter and second- 
hand stuff. Only Christ can resurrect a 
Lazarus. 

And now, the literature of the hour is 
ephemeral, necessarily so since it but repre- 
sents the taste and spirit of this age. The 
next and the next ages, as all well know, 
judging by the lamp of the past, will have 
other and different standards of taste and 
spirit. The age in which we live is provin- 
cial, so to say, and hence peculiar to this day, 
and people, and taste. The next will have 
its desires and modes of mind, and they will 
be unlike ours, and these methods of 
thought in turn will be antiquated to the 
next approaching age. Much of the so- 
called literature of the day will not survive. 
Practically speaking, it is stillborn. The lit- 
erature that is to be born out of the womb 
of time may be of giant stature, or it may be 
of enfeebled birth. The law of the survival 
of the fittest applied to literature, testing 
that suited to all men for all time, would 
bury most of that of the hour. 

Following up Schopenhauer’s line of criti- 
cism,—though not as a muckraker with 
hysteria or a critic who has failed in litera- 
ture,—it may not be amiss to say some 
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things that signify that all roads do not lead 
to Rome. Much of the present-day litera- 
ture is mechanically correct enough, and yet 
is truly unlettered forms of thought, signifi- 
cant of a clumsy thinker. A word-monger 
may be classically able to put puny thoughts 
in gaudy raiment, and present lace-fringed 
phrases and embroidered remarks, with the 
pedantic mark upon them, but when summed 
up they are, after all, but mere frescoed 
wind. To talk on tiptoe is not evidence in 
itself of high thinking or enduring senti- 
ment. A literary contortionist can’t infuse 
eternality into his work by gaining the repu- 
tation of being able to turn a fine phrase or 
a diaphanous quirk. Over-ripe culture and 
full understanding of the best literary stand- 
ards will not compensate for a painful dally- 
ing along with a pet thought that would bet- 
ter be dismissed in a business way in a keen 
sentence. A measured, mathematical tread 
of words, like the throbbing feet of a mov- 
ing division of the army — animating ; but 
what of it? A word-mason may lay up his 


literary structure, perfect as the bricks in a 


building, and affably and skilfully concede 
the studied unstudied efforts, as do the best 
littérateurs of the times, but nevertheless 
you know the walls look straight, cold, me- 
chanical, uncomfortable, — unnatural. It is 
not sufficient to pick up a waif of an idea, 
put trousers on it, coat, collar, tie, cuffs, 
stick a diamond pin in its dickey, put a rat- 
tan in its thin, pale, bloodless hand,’and a 
boutonniére in its lapel, make a dude of it, 
pronounce it perfect, and_turn it loose on an 
“unsuspecting public,” thinking it is going 
to live forever. In the language of the 
bishop of the street-corner: “Nay, nay, 
Pauline ; not so!” 

To be free from breaking Priscian’s head 
in the liberating of a swarm of half-born 
ideas; or be the creator of an orgie of 
sickly, writhing thoughts ; or to put anemic 
ideas into plush-lined sentences, is not the 
way to gain the sphere of the literary im- 
mortals crowned with anemones. Such me- 
chanical precision may have in its cell struc- 
ture, or protoplasm, the dwarfing, dulling, 
stunting effect of a too-conscious sense of 
the “carping critic.” The charm of cheer- 


fulness is a very superior one,—a mantle 
for a multitude of sins. 

Style is both method and thought, both 
manner of language (or fashion of phrase- 
ology ) and well-born athletic ideas. 

It has been said : One who writes politics 
is supposed not to know anything, but one 
who writes an educational or a religious 
article or book must be a scholar indeed. 

The too old-maidish temper of modern lit- 
erature is not wholly deplorable, but forms 
of thought constructed behind screens and 
lace curtains, about plush carpets, Aphrodite, 
the Queen of Sheba, Scheherezade, and 
about “what he said” and then “what she 
said” lack the nerve of outdoor flavor and 
masculinity, such as is found in “Tom 
Brown” at Rugby, or at Oxford. And, 
again, much of it smacks of the amateur in 
the use of words, of the fling of the pen- 
galloper (reporter). The sense may, too, 
be crowded and obscure, showing an un- 
skilled, immature pen. Or evtdences of the 
word-mangler may grin through a muddy 
style and beclouded ideas. An untidy man- 
ner of private thinking will naturally dress 
its progeny slovenly,—perhaps the best it 
has,—resulting in a patchwork effect, a 
Joseph-coat appearance. 

It is well known that some of Scott’s 
critics pointed out, with what they supposed 
a sort of infallible intuitive sense, the 
“labored” parts of some of his stories ; and 
that in his Journal he smiled at his all- 
knowing critics for pronouncing “labored” 
what was in fact written as swiftly as his 
pen could gallop over the paper. 

An old rheumatic pencil has no prescrip- 
tive right, by reason of age, to imitate the 
Sage of Chelsea and belabor the public with 
aches and groans. Such an ogre pen has no 
message divine, for the reason that the 
words quarrel even on the nibs of the pen. 
Like spirits each crowding forward to be 
first to gain possession of the “ medium,” 
they have no new evangel to give a dying 
people. 

The Spectator and the Rambler are  al- 
ready so far back that they afford little bene- 
fit to the stylist nowadays. 


EvansvItte, Ind, 


F. A. Myers. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe WritTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


«* 


How differently different people look at 
the same things! For example, the Phila- 


delphia Inquirer, noting the death of Miss 
Martha Finley, says : “ Drop a tear over the 
death of the author of the ‘Elsie books.’ 
How many hundreds of thousands of girls 
have made their lives better and happier by 
these simple, wholesome narratives!” On 
the other hand, the New York Times Sat- 
urday Review says: “With the ‘Elsie 
books’ the pious child of fiction, whose 
chief part in life was to admonish her elders, 
seems likely to make a final exit from the 
stage, clearing it for the wholesome, human, 
unmanageable youngsters who make glad 
our days,” and the New York Evening Post 
declares that Miss Finléy created ‘the most 
odious child in fiction,” and adds: “The 
‘Elsie books’ are destitute of humor, and 
are slushily sentimental ; Elsie herself is an 
impossible little prig who divides her time 
between snivelling and preaching.” 


o*» 


The fine art of “fine writing” is not en- 
tirely neglected. The Springfield Republi- 
can, for instance, lately had this para- 
graph :— 

“Out from under the shadows of the gray-brown 
rock of Gibraltar yesterday morning crept sixteen 
great white ships, black smoke belching from their 
iunnels, the sharp commands of officers ringing from 
their bridges, and their bands moaning out the notes 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’” 

Quoting the 
Courant says :— 


paragraph, the Hartford 

“ Or,*to put the fact in four words, the fleet sailed 
Saturday. Gray-brown rocks, like those of other 
colors, usually cast shadows ; our warships are great 
and white ; smoke is supposed to be black — that’s 
one of the nasty things about it—and funnels are 
made to be belched from. How sharp the commands 
of officers are and how loud they ring, as also 
whether the bands moan, depend on the amount of 
trimming that a prose poem will carry in proportion 
to its waist measure.” 

This is not altogether just, although it is 
warranted to some extent. If all descriptive 
writing were reduced to bare statements of 
fact, it would tend to approach the baldness 
of a geometrical theorem or an algebraic 
solution. The descriptive writer should aim 
to be picturesque, but he should, of course, 
avoid trite phrases and worn-out epithets, 
striving always to put original dashes in his 
word-picture that will produce the effect in a 
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distinctive way. Common sense should go 
hand in hand with inspiration, as it did not 
when some sentimental writer on the Inde- 
pendence ( Kan.) Reporter was moved by 
the romance of a moonlight night to this 
effusion :— 

“Last night was a symphony in silver ; a fairy 
world asleep in the white moonlight. The gentle 
wind of the south stole through the leafless branches 
of the shade trees and breathed among the grasses 
with the voice of springtime. At midnight the city 
lay steeped in the mystery of illimitable spaces, of 
the wheeling stars and a dead planet, glowing with 
light. ‘Twas a night of romance and unspoken 
thoughts. Vague, inarticulate whisperings arose from 
shadowy porches, and the sound of strolling footsteps 
echoed dreamily in the slumbering streets. Last 
night was a poppied vision, a perfume from Arcady.” 


o* 


Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson, who 
has long occupied the chair of poetry and 
criticism in the University of Chicago, must 
have devoted quite as much time to the 
writing of poetry as to criticism. At all 
events, we are told that he has gathered into 
five volumes the best of his verses in epic 
and lyric fields. W. H. H. 


— > —_—_— 


‘““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


The voluntary was got | 
through with, with no 
serious results. 


The voluntary was 
played to the end, with 
no serious results. 


He said that of course 
he would have liked to 
get the senatorship. 


He said that of course 
he would have liked to 
have got the senatorship. 


Constructed of _ steel, | Constructed of _ steel, 
pointed at one end, and | pointed at one end, and 
with circular windows | with circular windows 
like the portholes of a | like the portholes of a 
man-o’-war, they have a man-o’-war, they have a 
very unique appearance. | very odd appearance. 


The idea is to have a 
handkerchief from every 
state. Executive Secre- 
tary Tobie has forwarded 
| a dainty one. 


eo 


QUERIES. 


The idea is to have a | 
handkerchief from every 
state. Executive Secre- 
tary Tobie has _ for- 
warded a dainty article. 





Which is right, to say, “I differ with you” 
or “I differ from you,” in the case of a dif- 
ference of opinion ? J. M. G. 


[ ‘I differ with you” is the proper phrase 
to express a difference in opinion. We differ 


from those who are not like us ; we differ 
with those who do not agree with us. To 
say: “I differ from you in opinion” is as 
wrong as it is to say: “He is different to 
his father in looks.” — w. H. H. ] 


Is Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding still living ? 
W. E. P. 

{ Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding was born in 

Bath, Me., July 4, 1841, and died in West 

Medford, Mass., March 12, 1908. — w. H. H. ] 





HOW TO WRITE TRIOLETS. 


Easy is the triolet 

If you really learn to make it! 
Once a neat refrain you get, 
Easy is the triolet. 
As you see—I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it ! 
Easy is the triolet 

If you really learn to make it! 

— W. E. Henley. 

That prince of triolet-writers, Austin Dob- 
son, points out that a triolet must consist of 
eight lines with two rhymes, the first pair of 
lines being repeated as the seventh and 
eighth, while the first is repeated as the 
fourth — “ and this law,” he explains, “is in- 
flexible.” How easy it sounds, does it not ? 
The art of the triolet comes to us, like so 
many forms of old verse, from France. In 
fact, one Adenéz-le-Roi, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, wrote “a” triolet that 
ran to 20,000 verses! This is the first known 
triolet. 

Of English writers who have “gone in 
for” this form of verse-making, Mr. Dobson, 
Edmund Gosse, and Robert Bridges are the 
most eminent. The former contributed his 
“Rose Leaves” series of triolets to the 
Graphic thirty years ago. Of these, the most 
charming is : — 

Rose kissed me to-day, 
Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 
Let it be as it may, 
Rose kissed me to-day, 
But the pleasure gives way 
To a savor of sorrow. 
Rose kissed me to-day — 
Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 

Until Mr. Dobson wrote “Rose Leaves,” 
nobody save Mr. Bridges had written triolets 
since Patrick Carey (A. D. 1651). Of the 
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few written by Mr. Gosse, the following may 
be selected : — 
Happy, my life, the love you proffer, 
Eternal as the gods above ; 
With such a wealth within my coffer, 
Happy my life. The love you proffer — 
If your true heart sustains the offer — 
Will prove the Koh-i-noor of love ; 
Happy, my life! The love you proffer, 
Eternal as the gods above. 

Other modern writers who have composed 
pretty and engaging triolets include Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, Cotsford Dick, Arthur 
Seymour, A. R. Ropes (“Adrian Ross” ), 
and Norman Gale. Haddon Chambers notes 
the following as being a very perfect speci- 
men of atriolet. He says that it was written 
by a young Irishman named Daly, who was 
one of the gifted band of journalists asso- 
ciated with the early days of the Sydney Bul- 
letin : — 

“Glory calls me, I must go,” 
Said the lover to his lady. 
( Noble words are these, | trow, 
“Glory calls me, I must go”’ ). 
Back he came — another beau 
Toying with her tresses shady ! 
“Glory calls me —I must go,” 
Said the lover to his lady. 

Finally, Edmund Gosse kindly calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable triolet written by Henri 
de Croy in the thirteenth century : — 

Te Bois ; 
Si Je 

Ne Voeis, 
Te Bois. 


<> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mary Barrett Howard, whose sketch, “In 
Search of Quiet,” appeared in the People’s 
Magazine for February, lives in Fredonia, 
N. Y., and has been writing for about four 
years, chiefly for church papers and the 
newspapers, although she has had stories ac- 
cepted by the Youth’s Companion, the De- 
lineator, the Designer,*and other magazines. 


Robert C. McElravy, whose story, “An 
Interrupted Journey,” was printed in Apple- 
ton’s for February, was born in West Lib- 
erty, Ia., in 1879, and for the last seven years 
has been in newspaper work in Denver. 


Aside from his newspaper work, most of his 
writing has been in the nature of light con- 
tributions to Puck, Life, and other humorous 
publications. He has had numerous contri- 
butions in Short Stories, the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, the People’s Magazine, 
Young’s, the National Magazine, the Blue 
Book, the Scrap Book, the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, the Bohemian, the Gray 
Goose, and others. The incidents of “An 
Interrupted Journey” really occurred, prac- 
tically as outlined. Mr. McElravy prefers to 
base his stories, whenever possible, upon 
some fragment of real life, believing that by 
so doing he is more successful in getting a 
convincing effect, and at the same time has 
fresher situations to handle. He says he has 
found “ breaking into” the magazines a very 
dificult task, but one that grows in its at- 
traction every year. If there is a royal road 
to authorship, he says, he never struck it, 
but in looking over some of his first efforts 
he is convinced that this really wasn’t alto- 
gether the fault of the editors. 


Florida Pier, the author of the story, 
“ Your Mother’s Moors,” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for February, is on the staff of the New 
York Evening Sun, where she conducts 
“The Woman Who Saw” column, and she 
also conducts “ The Gentler View” column 
in Harper's Weekly. Apart from these, 
Miss Pier has written many short stories, 
some of which have appeared in the Century, 
Harper's, the Circle, and other magazines. 


R. C. Pitzer, whose story, “When Spring 
Comes,” was printed in the People’s Maga- 
zine for February, was born in Denver of 
pioneer parentage about thirty years ago, 
and spént much of his boyhood in the hills 
with his father, who was one of the old and 
vanished breed of pioneer gold-hunters. He 
went to New York after the Spanish war, 
where, he says, he lived on cornmeal for 
two years in the studios, and then retired in 
disorder “to the tall timber” to learn the 
A, B, C of literary art. He studied at home 
for four years, putting himself through a 
university course as well as he could, and 
then began again. He has now been a short- 








story and verse writer for four vears, selling 
his contributions to the People’s Magazine, 
the Pacific Monthly, the Delineator, the Bo- 
hemian, the Argonaut, Out West, the Gray 
Goose, and about fifty other magazines, 
newspapers, and syndicates. Out West will 
publish Mr. Pitzer’s first novel this summer 
as a serial, and the Pacific Monthly for 
March will contain one of his more ambi- 
tious attempts at story-telling. Mr. Pitzer 
confines himself for the most part to stories 
of the hill-folk—prospectors, miners, trap- 
pers, summer cottagers, and ranchers, whose 
lives have been more or less his own. He 
is spending the winter at Ocean Park, Calif., 
but he regards Denver as his home, and he 
hopes to spend next summer with pack 
burros and a friendly artist (if he can per- 
suade one to accompany him) among the 
Arizona deserts and New Mexican Pueblos. 

F. Roney Weir, author of the complete 
novel, “The Shingle Weavers,” in the 
People’s Magazine for January, is a Seattle 
writer. Her novel, “A Romance of Rabbit 
Run,” appeared in the July number of the 
same magazine. A_ serial by her, “ The 
Hired Man,’ which ran through Farm, 
Stock, and Home, has been published in 
book form. She also has a story in “ Tilli- 
cum Tales,” a volume of short stories written 
by members of the Seattle Writers’ Club, and 
has published a book called “ Britomart, the 
Socialist.” 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Caine. —Hall Caine tells, in Appleton’s 
Magazine for March, of his early literary 
struggles, and especially of the composition 
of his first novel, “ The Shadow of a Crime.” 
He says :— 

“When I began to think of a theme, I 
found four or five subjects clamoring for ac- 
ceptance. There was the story of the prodi- 
gal son, which afterward became ‘The 
Deemster’; the story of Jacob and Esau, 
which in the same way turned into ‘The 
Bondman’; the story of Samuel and Eli, 
which after a fashion moulded itself finally 
into ‘ The Scapegoat,’ as well as half a dozen 
other stories, chiefly Biblical, which have 
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since been written, or are still on the fore- 
head of the time to come. But my first fav- 
orite at that moment was a Cumberland 
legend. 

“Shall I ever forget the agony of the 
first efforts ? There was the ground to clear 
with necessary explanations. This I did in 
the way of Scott, in a long prefatory chap- 
ter. Having written the chapter, I read it 
aloud, and found it unutterably slow and 
dead. Twenty pages were gone, and the in- 
terest was not touched. Throwing the chap- 
ter aside, I began with an ale-house scene, 
intending to work back to the history in a 
piece of retrospective writing. The ale 
house was better, but to try its quality I read 
it aloud, after “the rainbow scene in ‘ Silas 
Marner,’ and then cast it aside in despair. A 
third time I began, and when the ale house 
looked tolerable, the retrospective chapter 
that followed it seemed flat and poor. How 
to begin by gripping the interest, how to tell 
all and yet never stop the action — these 
were agonizing difficulties. 

“Tt took me nearly a fortnight to start 
that novel, sweating drops of blood at every 
fresh attempt. I must have written the first 
half-volume four times, at the least. After 
that I saw the way clearer, and got on faster. 
At the end of three months I had written 
nearly two volumes, and then, in good 
spirits, I went up to London. 

“My first visit was to the editor of the 
Academy. His rapid mind saw a new op- 
portunity that was just the thing I wanted 
for my hero, and I was in rapture. But I 
was also in despair. To work this fresh in- 
terest into my theme, half of what I had 
written would need to be destroyed ! 

“Tt was destroyed, and for two months 
more I labored over it. Then I took my 
work down to Liverpool, and showed it to 
my friend, John Lovell. After he had read 
it, he said :— 

“*T suppose you want my candid opin- 
ion ?’ 

“* Well, ye—s,’ I said. 

“*Tt’s crude,’ he said. 
sub-editing.’ 

“T took it back to London, began again 
at the first line, and wrote every page over 
again. At the end of another month the 


‘But it only wants 
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story had been reconstructed, and was 
shorter by some fifty pages of manuscript. 
It had drawn my heart’s blood to cut out my 
‘best’ passages, but they were gone, and I 
knew the book was better. After that I 
went on to the end and finished with a 
tragedy. Then the story was sent back to 
Lovell, and I waited for his verdict. 

“He offered one unfavorable criticism. 

“*The death of your hero will never do,’ 
he said. ‘If you kill that man Ralph, you'll 
kill your book. What’s the good? Take 
no more than the public will give you to 
begin with, and by and by they’ll take what 
you give them.’ 

“It was practical advice, but it went 
sorely against the grain. The death of the 
hero was the natural sequel to the story ; 
the only end that gave meaning, and inten- 
tion, and logic to its motif. I had a strong 
predisposition toward a tragic climax to a 
serious story. But all arguments went down 
before my friend’s practical assurance, ‘ Kill 
that man, and you kill your book.’ 

“With much diffidence I altered the catas- 
trophe and made my hero happy. Then, 
thinking my work complete, I asked Watts- 
Dunton (the friend to whose wise counsel 
I owed so much in those days ) to read some 
‘galley’ slips of it. He thought the rustic 
scenes good, but advised me to moderate the 
dialect, and he propounded to me his well- 
known views on the use of patois in fiction. 

“* Tt gives a sense of reality,’ he said, ‘ and 
also has the effect of wit, but it must not 
stand in the way.’ 

“The advice was sound. A man may 
know overmuch of his subject to write on it 
properly. So once again I ran over my 
story, taking out some of the ‘nobbuts,’ and 
the ‘ dustas,’ and the ‘ wiltas.’ 

“My first novel was now written, but I 
had still to get it published.” 


D’Annunzio.— Professor Hans Barth de- 
scribes in the Berlin Tageblatt a visit he was 
privileged to pay Gabriele d’Annunzio — 
“ privileged,” because, as he says, it is easier 
to get near the Dalai Lama than near the 
most famous of Italian authors. The pro- 
fessor, having been invited to tea, took the 
trolley at Florence, and soon reached Set- 


tignano, near which lies the poet's villa. 
“Cave canem et dominum” was the inscription 
he found on the gate; and hardly had he 
got in, when some thirty greyhounds sur- 
rounded him, barking and howling ; but he 
safely got into the house. The host showed 
him all his rooms, each of them more or less 
of a library. Tea was served, with chocolate 
bonbons and cigarettes. “T never touch 
anything alcoholic,” said the poet; and 
when the professor asked if he did not think 
that Italy would be ruined if everybody ab- 
jured wine, he answered : “ Yes—and I do 
not wish to convert any one to my practice.” 
He complained about the many absurd 
rumors printed in the newspapers about his 
sybaritic habits. “I get up at seven, take 
a bath and gymnastics, and a horseback ride. 
From ten till nine in the evening I work; 
my meals I take at my writing table. It is 
owing to this way of living that I feel so 
young.” His novel, “Innocente,” he wrote 
in three months and a half, buried in a de- 
serted monastery. “A _ peasant daily 
brought me bread, eggs, and fruit, and if 
any one approached I scared him away by 
firing my rifle.” After finishing a book, he 
mingles for a time with the most frivolous 
circles, where the only talk is of sports, thus 
securing complete brain rest.— New York 
Evening Post. 

Speaking of his new tragedy, “ Fedra,” 
D’Annunzio said recently to a correspondent 
of the New York Times: “It took just 
seventeen days from the first word to the 
finish — seventeen days of intense work, in 
which I could not once leave the house. I 
slept during the day, rising at five P. M., 
dining, exercising, etc., and at nine was at 
my desk, where I stayed until nine the next 
morning, with at midnight and at two A. M. 
a short interruption for a cup of bouillon. I 
have found this system to work so well that 
1 shall pursue it with all other works. 

“You want to know how I came to think 
of ‘Fedra.’ I had just had a rapid auto- 
mobile trip through Italy, and had returned 
with my brain full of lyrics, feeling that 
prose could not express my sentiments, and 
‘Fedra’ sprang up full born, although I had 
thought much about her ten years ago. 
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“T have promised three works to Treves, 
my publisher, for this year. One will be a 
modern drama called ‘La Pieta.’ It will 
have four personages only, a mother, her 
daughter-in-law, and two brothers. It de- 
velops rapidly, and is full of violent emotion. 
I took my inspiration for this from Michel- 
angelo’s ‘La Pieta’ in St. Peter’s. While 
writing I must have always before me some- 
thing which personifies my idea and gives me 
inspiration. I shall work fifteen days with- 
out stopping, and hope in that time to finish 
it. I have also to produce ‘Amaranta’ and 
a romance called ‘Forse, si; forse, no.’ 
( Perhaps, yes ; perhaps, no.) Besides these 
three, I have a drama called ‘San Fran- 
cesco.’” 

Macquoid.— Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, 
aged eighty-five years, has just finished a 
novel which is awaiting publication, and is 
hali-way through another. 

She has been writing stories for nearly 
fiity years—indeed, she will celebrate her 
jubilee as an author in October —but her 
later works show no sign of failing power. 

“T did not begin to write until I was 
thirty-five,” she told an Express representa- 
tive, “and then it was only because my hus- 
band urged me to do so. I had no confi- 
dence in my ability to write a book, and 
though I have written more than fifty books, 
the feeling of doubt and uncertainty was 
long in leaving me. 

“I began by sending contributions — short 
stories, afterward published in book form 
under the title ‘ Piccalilli’ —to the Welcome 
Guest and Once a Week. Then my husband 
persuaded me to write a novel. I called it 
‘A Bad Beginning,’ literally because I 
thought that it began badly.” 

Mrs. Macquoid has written many books 
of travel, her husband as a rule supplying 
the illustrations. She has always been, and 
still is, much given to continental travel. 
A year ago she and her husband re-visited 
Normandy, of which they are very fond. 
Next year, so this vigorous old lady says, 
she may re-visit Yorkshire, and travel in the 
East Riding, which will be almost new 
ground to her. 

“T plan out all my books before setting 
a word of them down,” she said. “ For the 


most part I work with a typewriter, except 
in the more emotional passages. You can’t 
be emotional with a typewriter ; and I con- 
fess that I put a good deal of sentiment into 
my books. For such an old woman I write 
really very frivolous books, I believe. 

“T work quite in a methodical way, and 
though I cannot always do eight hours a 
day as I used, I get through a great deal 
in the course of a day, particularly in the 
winter, when it is too cold to go out much. 

“In the course of my long period of 
authorship I have noticed the change that 
has taken place in the popular taste for 
novels. I think the people of to-day are 
more superficial than those of the generation 
for which I first wrote, and their character- 
istics are reflected in their taste.” 

Mrs. Macquoid is particularly fond of his- 
torical novels — of which she has written not 
a few—and confesses to a passion for the 
writings of Dumas. 

“Of my own books, I suppose ‘ Patty,’ 
my best known, is my favorite, though she 
is so old now that I’m afraid she must be 
quite out of date. I think she first came out 
in 70 or 71. But I am very fond of ‘ At the 
Red Glove,’ too. I received more money for 
that than for any other book that I have 
written.” 

Of the two books still to appear, “ Molly” 
is a romance of the eighteenth century ; and 
“ Suzanne’s Marriage” is a story of French 
life—the history of a mariage de conve- 
nance. — London Express. 


Stedman. — Linda Stedman’s eight pages of 
biographical introduction to “The Poems of 
Edmund Clarence Stedman” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company ) are full of interest. Sted- 
man’s mother penned some memoirs, from 
the unpublished pages of which this passage 
is given: “ He was a remarkably precocious 
child from birth, and a very strange one. As 
soon as he could speak he lisped in rhyme, 
and as soon as he could write, which was at 
the age of six years, he gave shape and 
measure to his dreams. When he was be- 
tween five and six years old, on being put 
to bed, he would get on his knees, bury his 
head in a pillow, and if told to lie down and 
go to sleep, would answer : ‘Let me alone, 
please, the poetry is coming.’” Almost to 
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the last day of his life Stedman continued 
that service of advice and guidance which no 
young writer sought in vain. “ Those who 
loved him best loved best of all the cordial 
gravity with which he took every manuscript 
thrust at him and set himself to see what 
could be done about it.” 


- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





What Is Poetry? —Magazine~ editors are 
favorite butts for the men and women whose 
masterpieces they have rejected. So there 
will -be joy in the ranks of the unaccepted 
over the Westchester County Magazine's re- 
print ( with editorial comment ) of Professor 
William Herbert Carruth’s popular poem, 
“ Each in His Own Tongue.” The poem, we 
are told, “was promptly rejected by such 
prominent magazines as the Century Maga- 
zine, Scribner’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Arena, and 
McClure’s Magazine.” It was accepted by 
the New England Magazine, and printed in 
November, 1895. ‘It has been reprinted 
hundreds of times in America, Europe, and 
Asia. So much for the wisdom of those 
magazine editors.” Here are three stanzas 
from this masterpiece : — 

“A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod — 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


“* Like tides on a crescent sea beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in — 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod — 
Some o‘ us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


“A picket frozen on duty — 
A mother starved for her brood — 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod — 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God.” 


Now it is quite impossible for any culti- 
vated ear to accept this as poetry. Attempt 
to scan the lines, and you must give up in 
despair. Metrically the “ poem” presents a 
hideous jog-trot of cacophonous consonants. 
Nor has it any inner beauty of meaning to 
redeem its metrical imperfections. It may 
have been reprinted “hundreds of times,” 
but never, I will venture to affirm, in any 
magazine, either here or abroad, which aims 
to maintain a high standard of literary value. 
“So much for the wisdom of those magazine 
editors !".— New York Herald. 


Writing for Writing’s Sake. — When the 
“best seller” can’t do anything else to make 
himself interesting to a gaping world, he can 
at least talk about his “earnings.” One of 
the tribe has recently been telling what these 
were in his early days, and, looking back 
upon them from the apex of a career which 
has long been richly upholstered, he shud- 
ders at the “ stiff struggle”’ which he had to 
make on a beggarly $1,500 a year. Where- 
upon the London Bookman asks a number 
of popular novelists to describe the agonies 
of their apprenticeship to letters. They re- 
tort, in general, that they didn’t agonize so 
prodigiously, and, in any case, they can’t 
understand why an author should n’t consider 
himself “on velvet” with an annual income 
of $1,500. What is most interesting, how- 
ever, about these confessions is that they are 
nearly all marked by the right feeling dis- 
closed in this note of John Oxenham’s : — 

“TIT took to writing of a night as an alterative 
(please do not let your proofreader make it alter- 
native !) to the dull grind of business life, and I 
wrote for the sheer pleasure of escape into a new 
world of my own invention, where I could, to some 
extent, at all events, have things a little bit my own 


I was not writing for bread and cheese, but for 
the pleasure of writing.” 


way. 


Is there any other rational spirit in which 
to embark upon the literary career? Fell 
circumstance may sometimes inexorably com- 
plicate the situation. The late George Gis- 
sing, for example, had hardships fairly forced 
upon him. But these only deepened his 
sense of the danger of mixing thoughts of 
writing with thoughts of bread and cheese. 
Here is his warning: “ With a lifetime of 
dread experience behind me, I say that he 
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who encourages any young man or woman to 
look for his living to ‘ literature’ commits no 
less than a crime.”’ — New York Tribune. 


Writing as a Profession. —John O’ Hara Cos- 


grove, editor of Everybody’s Magazine, 
looks at the profession of story-writing in 
America through very rose-colored spec- 
tacles when he says, in the New England 
Magazine : — 

“A good story is worth from $10 to $1,000, 
determined by its length, its value, and the 
reputation of the writer. The authors who 
have made a public of their own through 
their books are paid a higher rate than those 
whose reputation has not extended beyond 
the magazine field. The writers of whom this 
is true average from $10,000 to $250,000 a 
year. The less successful average from $4,000 
to $8,000. 
than 
writer. 


But there are other compensa- 
mere dollars and cents for the 
He is his own master; he labors 
when and where he pleases ; and he has the 
satisfaction of the artist in his work. As 
to fame : he has the recognition of his craft 
rather than that of society at large ; for art 
has not yet attained rank in America.” 


tions 


Pretentious Writing.—‘“ The straining and 
preciosity that infect so much of our current 
literary production” are vigorously attacked 
by the Chicago Dial — thus :— 


“From the use of words for the conceal- 
ment of thought to their use for the con- 
cealment of its absence is an easy step, and 
one that seems to be taken by extraordinary 
numbers of writers at the present time. 
How else should the voracious printing 
presses be fed with ‘copy,’ or the artless 
public get its intellectual breakfast food ? 
The appetite of the masses may, of course, 
be served with commonplace thoughts and 
sentiments garnished with the tissue-paper 
ornaments of commonplace rhetoric, and 
their case has thus been disposed of in all 
ages. But just above the level of the masses 
there is a stratum of readers who demand 
some touch of distinction in the product set 
before them. Fortunately, a sham distinc- 
tion is sufficient for their needs, and they 
think brummagem quite as good as gold. 
These give to the pretentious writer, who 
has nothing to say, but many ingenious ways 
of saying it, the opportunity for which he has 
been seeking, and he sets bravely out to win 
with his pen the plaudits that may be thus 
cheaply got.” 


The fashion in which this writer arranges 
his “thoughts” is thus set forth by the 
Dial : — 


“ Among his methods are the employment 
of tortuous constructions that have to be 
puzzled out, and bold ellipses that permit 
several guesses for each meaning. Some- 
times he acquires a reputation for great 
subtlety of thought by the use of qualifying 
clauses, and puts so many of them into a 
sentence that when it is ended one wonders 
what it started out to say. Sometimes he 
indulges in reckless figurative language, that 
he may be credited with great powers of 
imagination.’ Still again, he darkly hints that 
his writing is symbolical, and will reveal a 
precious inner significance to those who 
penetrate its verbal veil. This is a particu- 
larly fetching trick, because anybody can find 
symbols in anything by looking hard enough, 
so each investigator may feel sure that he 
has discovered the right ones, and admire his 
own acumen with all the naive satisfaction of 
an intellectual Jack Horner. Finally, if all 
these devices fail to bring the writer a fol- 
lowing, he may resort to paradox, for para- 
dox, if only startling enough, is unfailingly 
effective. Let him deny all self-evident 
propositions as a matter of principle, declare 
the wildest of absurdities to be the most ob- 
vious of truths, turn all current ideas topsy- 
turvy, posing throughout as the one normal 
thinker in a mad world, and he will soon 
enjoy a very pretty reputation as a philoso- 
pher. Examples of how the thing has been 
done will come to the mind of every reader 
of current fashionable literature.” 


Getting a Good Literary Style. — The elements 
of a good literary 
rhetoricians to be 


style are said by 
clearness, force, and 
beauty. Many attain the first ; some the first 
two; but few show all the graces of a 
charming English style. No doubt there is 
much difference in natural aptitude; but 
many cases prove that often the grace of a 
good style is not a gift, but something which 
has been gained by care and well-directed 
effort. The style of Frank T. Bullen, the 
author of “ The Cruise of the Cachelot,” is 
remarkable, in view of the fact that he was 
without the advantages of a good education. 
3ut the secret of it is that when he ran 
away and became a sailor, on the ship was 
a small library of standard books. No one 
read them but he ; but in the long days of 
the voyage he read and re-read the volumes 
of Scott, and other standard writers, and, as 
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he says: “ That was all the English style 1 
knew.” He was steeped in correct English. 
The Gettysburg address of Abraham Lin- 
coln will always be a classic of English style, 
and the method in which he attained the 
ability to write it was forced upon him by 
his early poverty. He had few books, and 
used to walk long distances to borrow a 
good book when he heard of one. At home 
he had but little money to buy writing paper, 
and he was accustomed to put the contents 
of the books he read into propositions. 
These he would write out on the wooden 
shovel, and then erase every unnecessary 
word in order to get them in the shortest 
form. He then transferred them to paper 
for safe keeping, and in this way gained his 
wonderful power of literary clearness and 
condensation. It is told of Phillips Brooks, 
that when he was a student in Harvard Col- 
lege, his chum tried to get him interested in 
athletics, but it was his custom, when his 
chum went out to the games, to spend the 
time writing essays in words of one syllable. 
To this practice he owed his clear and force- 
ful style as a preacher and writer. We hap- 
pen to know that President George E. 
Horr, of the Newton Theological Institution, 
when a student in Brown University, wrote 
out the kind of words used by Macaulay in 
his celebrated paragraph on the Roman 
Catholic church, and then practiced writing 
paragraphs on various subjects, with the 
words in corresponding order, nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, verbs, and so on. No doubt 
the elegant and impressive style for which he 
is admired is largely due to this practice. 
Things dashed off on the spur of the mo- 
ment are not those which live, but those 
wrought out with toil. — The Watchman. 


English as She Is Wrote.—An amateur his- 
torian is responsible for this: “All along 
the ever-flowing stream of history you can 
discern the silent footprints of the crowned 
heads of Europe!” The village reporter, on 
the death of the village poet : “ That daunt- 
less pen shall write no more, for its eyes are 
closed forever.” From the speech of a ris- 
ing young politician: ‘The fierce light of 
public opinion shall dog their footsteps until 
it strangles them. Then shall they swallow 








the bitter pill and drink its very dregs.” 
Advice and warning from a successful man 
of business to a gathering of young people : 
“Every rung in the ladder of success is 
paved with slippery stones, on which only 
the clear head and the steady hand can retain 
their footing.” The fearless suffragette was 
addressing a meeting of mere men. She had 
graphically related to them the fascinating 
story of the strenuous struggle the ladies 
had made for that most priceless of posses- 
sions, a vote —how every obstacle had been 
conquered, and victory was at last in sight. 
“We have now,” she shrieked, “almost 
crossed the trackless desert, and the harbor 
lights are stretching out their arms to greet 
us !”—T. P.’s Weekly. 

Financial Beginnings of Authors. — Hall 
Caine’s statement that he received only $855 
for the first novel he wrote was received 
with some amusement among English novel- 
ists, who straightway volunteered confi- 
dences as to their receipts for first works. 

Edgar Jepson, whose “ Lady Noggs” has 
run into many editions, made just $10.40 on 
his first two books. John Oxenham’s first 
efforts brought him $125. 

Cutcliffe Hyne tells that he worked for six 
years before he made $750 a year, and the 
general opinion is that, compared with his 
brother novelists, Hall Caine’s “stiff 
struggle” for glory was really a primrose 
path of affluence. — New York Sun. 
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[ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Suaxsrere’s “Henry VIII.” Illustrated. J. 


Churton Collins. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) tor 
March. 

Lerpsic, tHe Home or Faust. 
Schauffler. Century (38 c.) for March. 


Robert H. 
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At Herricx’s Home 1n Devon. Illustrated. Edna 

Bourne Holman. 
Tue Press AND THE PROFESSORS. 

Appleton’s (18 c.) for March. 

My Story. VII.—Literary Beginnings. 
Caine. Appleton’s (18 c.) for March. 

Burns, THE Poet oF Democracy. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. North American Review (38 c.) for 
March. 

Tue Evotution oF Dramatic TECHNIQUE. 
bald Henderson. 
March. 

WriTInG Aas A Fine Art, 

Forum (28 c.) for March. 

' Tue Forty  ImMorrats. 
Munsey's for March. 

Tue CARTOONISTS OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 
Roy Olson. Bohemian for March. 

Rosert Bonner. Joel Benton. Alcolm for March. 

JosepH Putitzer, Master JourNAList. James 
Greelman. Pearson's Magazine for March. 

Tue Summer Home oF Marcaret De.anp. 
Leonard Barrow. Country Life in America for March. 

A Group or Harvarp Poets. With portraits of 
George Cabot Lodge, Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 
William Vaughn Moody, George Santayana, and 
Percy MacKaye. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
(78 c.) for March. 

REVIVING A LANGUAGE. 
“(18 c.) for March. 

Tue ComMerRcIAL VALUE OF PatHos or Human In- 
TEREST. National Printer-Journalist (23 ¢c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Lincotn as A Master oF Styre. Professor James 
R. Taylor. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for February 3. 

Wirtitram Matuews, LL.D. With portrait. Watch- 
man for February 18. 

CatuLte Menpés. 
ary 20. 

Tue Love Letters or HawrtHornNe. 
Arthur H. Gleason. 
ary 20. 

Tue Cuter or THE Parnasstans ( Catulle Mendés ). 
With portrait. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for Febru- 
ary 20. 

A ‘Capaste Hvumorist. Mark Twain. 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for February 20. 

James MacArtuur. With portrait. 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for February 20. 


Scribner's (28 c.) for March. , 
G. Stanley Hall. 


Hall 


Archi- 
North American Review (38 c.) for 


George Philip Knapp. 
Matthews. 


Brander 


Raymond 


The Author (London ) 


Outlook (13 c¢.) for Febru- 


Illustrated. 
Collier's (13 c.) for Febru- 


Harper's 


Harper's 


NEWS AND NOTES 





Kipling is not passing the winter in South 
Africa this year. Instead, he went to the 
Alpine village of Engelburg, where he is 
working on a book and spending spare hours 
in ski-ing and tobogganing. It is reported 
that the region about Engelburg will serve 
as a background for the story in hand. 


F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, will publish 
next month his “ Recollections of Seventy 
Years.” As the last of the founders of the 
famous Concord School of Philosophy, and 
as the friend, often the literary executor, of 
such men as Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and 
John Brown, Mr. Sanborn has at his com- 
mand a wealth of hitherto unknown material. 
The work is divided into two volumes, one 
devoted to his political and the other to his 
literary life. 


“ Henrik Ibsen : The Man and His Plays,” 
by Montrose Moses, is published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York. 


Edgar Allan Poe matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia February 14, 1826, and 
in commemoration of the centenary of his 
birth, the university has issued a sumptuous 
volume, edited by Professor James A. Har- 
rison, and published by the Putnams, giving 
full and ungarbled copies of the last letters 
written by Poe to Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man. 

“The Raven,” by George Hazelton, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is the love 
story of Edgar Allan Poe, told in novel form. 


For several years one of the standard text- 
books in college courses on versification has 
been “ Specimens of English Verse,” by Pro- 
fessor Raymond M. Alden, of Leland Stan- 
ford University. Now a new book by Pro- 
fessor Alden, “Introduction to Poetry,” is 
announced by Henry Holt & Co. This will 
be a discussion of the theory of poetry, more 
comprehensive in treatment than the author’s 
previous volume, and will deal not only with 
the technical metric sub-divisions, but also 
with the various classes of poems, and with 
the problems of the inner nature of poetry. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton is preparing not 
only a volume of “ Reminiscences of D. G. 
Rossetti and William Morris at Kelmscott,” 
but a volume which, under the title of “ The 
Renascence of Wonder,” will give a critical 
account of the romantic movement, and a 
book discussing “ Shakespeare’s Adequacy to 
the Coming Century.” 

A study of Walt Whitman by Professor G. 
R. Carpenter, of Columbia, is to be added to 
the English Men of Letters Series. 
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Miss Constance Hill has written a book, 
entitled “ Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle 
in the Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon.” 
The experiences of Miss Edgeworth during 
her visits to Paris in the first twenty years 
of the last century were often interesting, 
and Miss Hill has devoted herself to that 
period. 

“The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman,” the in- 
ventor of phonography, by Alfred Baker, has 
been published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York. 

Mrs. Ethel Romanes has written to the 
New York Herald to say that the only life 
of her husband, G. G. Romanes, was written 
by herself, and that the late Miss Yonge 
never wrote anything about him. 


The late M. Brunetiére’s “Histoire de la 
Littérature Francaise Classique” will prob- 
ably be completed from notes and plans left 
in his desk. A third part has just appeared. 

Archibald R. Colquhoun has just written 
his autobiography, under the title, “ Dan to 
Beersheba.” 

Professor Charles Macaulay Stuart, D. D., 
has been elected editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate (Chicago), to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Dr. D. D. 
Thompson. 

The first number of a monthly magazine 
entitled Travel and Exploration was issued 
in January by Wetherby & Co., 326 High 
Holborn, London. S. Carter Gilmore, fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society, is the 
editor. 

The Englishwoman is a new monthly jour- 
nal to be published in England, and “ in- 
tended to reach the cultured public and 
bring before it in a convincing and moderate 
form the case for the enfranchisement of 
women.” There will be articles by experts 
on trades in which women are engaged, 
stories, art criticisms, contributions in 
French, and translations from the German 
and the Italian. The committee of manage- 
ment consists of Lady Frances Balfour, Lady 
Strachey, Miss Cicely Hamilton, and Mrs. 
Grant Richards. 


The Forum now prints poetry and fiction. 


Short Stories becomes a “ large-print” 
magazine with the March issue. Its object is 
to save the “ failing eyesight of the nation.” 

A Parisian literary journal has _ just 
founded a prize of 3,000 francs, to be awarded 
by a jury of Academicians for the best novel 
by a young author produced during the past 
two years. The prize is to be given annually, 
in order to encourage the writing of the 
novel in France. 

A publishing house of Moscow promises a 
complete edition of the works of Tolstoy, 
numbering about twenty-five volumes. 
Hitherto a complete edition has not been 
possible, owing to the censorship and the 
difficulties in paying royalties. Under the 
arrangements of the publishers, royalties to 
the amount of $250,000 will be paid in annual 
installments of $25,000. This edition is said 
to have the approval of Premier Stolypin. 

Martha Finley died at Elkton, Md., Janu- 
ary 30, aged eighty-one. 

Grover Flint died at Newport News, Va., 
January 31, aged forty-one. 

John Gilmer Speed died at Mendham, 
N. J., February 5, aged fifty-five. 

Catulle Mendés died near Paris February 
7, aged sixty-seven. ‘ 

Russell Sturgis died in New York Febru- 
ary II, aged seventy-two. 

James MacArthur died in New York Feb- 
ruary 11, aged forty-two. 

William Mathews died in Boston Febru- 
ary 14, aged ninety-one. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright died in Worces- 
ter, Mass., February 20, aged sixty-eight. 

John Boyd Thacher died at Albany Feb- 
ruary 24, aged sixty-one. 

Abram English Brown died at Bedford, 
Mass., February 25, aged sixty years. 

Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, D. D., died in 
Brooklyn February 26, aged eighty-seven. 

Emmanuel Poire (“ Caran d’Ache” ) died 
in Paris February 26, aged fifty-one. 

James A. LeRoy died at Fort Bayard, 
N. M., February 28, aged thirty-four. 

Roy Farrell Greene died recently, aged 
thirty-five. 









